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Neither riddles nor proverbs were com- 
mon among America’s Indians. 


Dusting and hanging curtains are good 
stretching exercises—if not done too sud- 


denly. 


Australia’s industries are too much 
concentrated at the seaboard, in the opin- 
ion of some defense critics. 


Crude oil from oil wells is the source 
of about 450 types and grades of greases, 
asphalts, oils and other products. 


The center of population is now near 
Linton, Indiana, but is expected to shift 
southwestward, when 1940 census figures 
are in. 


The Mongolian city of Karakorum 
was so important a medieval political 
center that it has been called a thirteenth 
century Rome. 


Projectiles used by Britain range from 
machine gun bullets weighing an ounce 
and a quarter up to 2,000-pound shells 
for 16-inch naval guns. 


A type of small tropical cockroach is 
reported hitchhiking its way north in 
motorists’ luggage, and has _ reached 
homes as far north as Illinois and Ne- 


braska. 


War machines have changed, says a U. 
S. Army Major, but not tactics, and he 
adds: “There is little difference, except 
in speed and strength, between Han- 
nibal’s elephants and the modern tank.” 
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How much does the new light aviation 
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view of the April eclipse obtainable? p. 204. 
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What is the best 
ploy against tooth 


battle technique to em- 
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Most articles which appear in SCIENCE News LETTER are based on communications to Science 
Where published sources are used they are referred 


What new remedy has been found for 
stomach ulcer? p. 197. 

What test may show whether an 
tion has cured cancer? p. 199. 


opera- 


PHYSICS 
What 


causes magnetic storms? p. 207. 


POPULATION 


What proportion of the World War mili- 
tary dead were under thirty years of age? 
p. 200. 

PUBLIC HEALTH 


What are the eight most deadly of chil- 
dren’s diseases? p. 201. 
What effect has sunshine on the incidence 


of cancer? p. 198. 


Why is yellow fever a possibility in the 
United States? p. 200. 

What other animal is infected with rab- 
bit fever? p. 200. 
WILDLIFE 

Hew do wood ducks build their nests? 
p. 196. 

What use has been found for emptied-out 


strip mines? p. 197. 








The United States had a $2,000,000,000 
chemical industry before the World War 
broke out in 1914. 


American folk-lore waftle-like 
markings on ice cream cones are a sur- 
vival from the first cone, which was a 
waffle rolled up to hold an ice cream 


ball. 


note: 


Home economists say that an egg that 
is not cooled quickly and handled care- 
fully may become stale in a day or two, 
whereas an egg properly handled and 
stored may keep “fresh” qualities after 
several months of storage. 


Three new commercial varieties of 
blueberries developed by a Government 
scientist are now available to nursery- 
men. 


Jade gets its name from the Spanish 
“jjada” meaning colic-stone, because jade 
was once supposed to have medical 
values. 


A physician says that when a woman 
died of a “broken heart” in Queen Eliza- 
beth’s day, blame really was due to too 
tight garments which pressed on the 
liver, causing impairment of the blood 
and chlorosis, or “green anemia.” 
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New Safety A 
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viation Fuels 


Decrease Flying Fire Hazard 


Aeronautic Meeting Learns That New Gasolines 
Can Give Performance and Economy of Present Fuels 


ala 


ESTS at the research laboratories of 

the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, at Langley Field, Va., have 
just proved that new types of safety avia- 
tion fuels can give performance and 
economy equal to that of the risky super- 
gasoline now used by aviation. 

A great advance in aviation safety will 
come from the new knowledge as soon 
as it can be taken out of scientific labo- 
ratories and used commercially. 

Safety aviation fuels are now made 
synthetically in the laboratories of sci- 
ence but can be produced on a commer- 
cial scale as soon as the demand for them 
arises. Their cost will probably be no 
more, for large production, than the cost 
of the high-test, anti-knock gasolines now 
used in airplanes. 

The National Aeronautic Meeting in 
Washington, sponsored by the Society of 
Automotive Engineers, was the scene of 
the new important announcement as 
Oscar W. Schey, mechanical engineer of 
the N.A.C.A., described his tests on the 
performance of aviation engines using 
fuel injection. 

In these experimental engines the fuel 
is not sent through a carburetor to be 
vaporized in the usual way. It is forced, 


under pressure injection, directly into the 
fring cylinder where it is ignited by an 
electric spark. It is this fuel injection 
method which permits the use of the 
newly created safety aviation fuels. 

Characteristic of these new fuels is 
their high flash point. Where the vapors 
of some aviation gasolines will ignite, or 
flash, at temperatures as low as 30 de- 
grees below zero, Fahrenheit, the new 
safety fuels are so made that their vapors 
will not ignite, or flash, until the tem- 
peratures reach 100, 134, or even 164 
degrees. 

Using the safety fuels in airplanes will 
greatly diminish the risk of fire hazard 
when accidents occur. This potential in- 
crease in safety has long been realized 
but it remained for the N.A.C.A. tests 
to prove that the safety fuels could be 
used without any loss of power output 
or desired economy of fuel consumption. 

The N.A.C.A. tests were made, it is 
true, on small- one-cylinder experimental 
engines, but engineers see little trouble 
in adapting the fuel injection methods 
to large multi-cylinder engines which 
are adaptable for installation in trans- 
port airplanes. 

Fuel injection for engines, instead of 
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carburetors, has another advantage 
stressed at the National Aeronautic Meet 
ing. 

In a report by C. F. Bachle of the 
Continental Motors Corporation it was 
explained that within the last year fucl 
injection has been adopted for light avia 
tion engines in private planes. Mr. 
Bachle stressed that fuel injection elimi 
nates the risk of ice forming in carbure- 
tors. The rapid vaporizatior. of gasolines 
so cools the carburetor that water vapor 
is sometimes frozen to ice in it, with 
fatal stalling and disaster. 

The fuel injection systems for light 
planes are used with current aviation 
gasoline. With suitable changes in the 
engines it might be possible to adapt 
them for the safety fuels with which the 
N.A.C.A. has been working, so that ad 
ditional safety from fire hazard could 
also be obtained for the private pilots. 
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Light Aviation Engine 


NEW type of experimental air 

plane engine that weighs only 0.6 
pound for every horsepower it develops 
was described at the National Aeronau 
tic Meeting. 

The new engine is of the Diesel type, 
only four feet long, with 18 cylinders. 
Weighing 3,000 pounds, it could be de 
veloped to deliver 5,000 horsepower, said 
E. S. Hall, avia- (Turn to next page) 


CONSERVATION 


Face Seventh Season of 
Fighting Coal Fires 


CC WORKERS in Wyoming are 

preparing for a new campaign in 
what has proved to be a Seven Years 
War against the nation’s hottest and 
most destructive fires. For the seventh 
spring, they will go into the line to fight 
fires that are devouring some of the na 
tion’s biggest and best coal reserves. 

Fighting the coal fires is not done with 
conventional hose-and-nozzle equipment. 
The weapons are power shovels, trac 
tors, wheelbarrows and spades. Burning 
masses of coal are dug out and smothered 
with packed earth. 

Sometimes the heat is volcano-like, 
melting the soil. Working periods on 
occasion have been shortened to as little 
as ten minutes. Yet despite the labori 
ousness and extreme hazards of the 
work, the CCC forces engaged have not 
had a single major accident during their 
operations since 1933. 
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tion consultant and mechanical engineer, 
who described it. 

Mr. Hall said that improvements in 
current radial type airplane engines are 
producing only a small overall gain in 
performance because the region of dim- 
inishing returns is being approached. 
He urged that a barrel-shaped engine 
design be tried with a small frontal 
area to cut down wind drag. “You 
wouldn’t shoot a bullet crosswise,” he 
declared, in characterizing the air resist- 


WILDLIFE 
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ance of the radial type airplane engines. 
Best engine used in the new Martin 
bombers of the U. S. Army Air Corps 
weighs 1.2 pounds per horsepower de- 
veloped. A few experimental motors 
have attained 0.98 pounds per horse- 
power they develop. If the Diesel engine 
described by Mr. Hall can be made prac- 
tical it would cut weight per horsepower 
by 33% and be a revolutionary advance 

in aviation. 
Science News Letter, March 30, 1940 


Good Fishing Requires 
Planning and Hard Work 


Stocking Streams and Lakes With Fish Requires More 
Than Merely Dumping Fish Into Unpopulated Water 


ISHERMEN, casting carefree flies 

over trout streams in national and 
state parks and forests, are not getting 
the benefit of an equally careless bounty 
of nature. A great deal of careful human 
planning and hard work—not to men- 
tion public funds—stands unobtrusively 
behind the scenes in every fishermen’s 
paradise. 

What stocking streams and lakes with 
fish really means was brought out sharp 
ly in a series of discussions before the 
meeting of the Fifth North American 
Wildlife Conference in Washington. 
Participants included Willis King of the 
National Park Service, R. R. Hill and 
Ancil Holloway of the U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice, C. Willard Greene of the New York 
State Conservation Department and a 
number of other speakers. 

Many persons, including some of the 
most enthusiastic sportsmen, seem to 
have the idea that stocking empty water 
with fish requires only the dumping in 
of a quantity of young fish—any kind of 
fish—and the more the better. Mr. King 
cited an actual case, in which 65,000 
warm-water fish such as catfish and crap- 
pies were planted in a 7o-acre lake cre- 
ated by a dam. Then several thousand 
rainbow trout (a cold-water species) 
were added. Obviously, a lot of fish (and 
hence, not a little money) went to waste 
there, not only from overcrowding but 
from the promiscuous dumping in of 
species which could not have lived in 
the environment under any circum- 


stances. 
Proper stocking needs thorough eco- 
logical investigation of the area to be 


stocked first of all, then proper planning 
to fit the best-adapted fish into the en- 
vironment in such numbers as not to 
exhaust the food supply and at the same 
time to meet as well as possible the de- 
mands of the ultimate consumer, the 
angler. 

Mr. Hill told of a planning program 
worked out in one specific major fish- 
ing area, Michigan, in which not only 
these requirements are met but the some- 
times overlapping activities of several 
public and private agencies, all eager to 
keep the streams well filled with fish, 
are coordinated and kept from wasteful 
duplication. This scheme was put into 
operation for the first time last year, and 
further developments are looked forward 
to with interest. 

The amount of stocking that has to 
be done in some waters is astonishing. 
Mr. King spoke quite calmly of having 
to meet the needs of a hundred or more 
fishermen per mile, in some of the trout 
streams of the Great Smokies. To take 
care of such a situation, the fisheries men 
must stock the streams not only with 
large numbers of the customary fry and 
fingerlings, but with full-sized trout 
from the rearing ponds of the hatcheries. 
After allowing a suitable period for the 
fish to become suitably “wild,” the 
streams are opened to the anglers. 
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Crows Destroy Ducks 


ROWS are destructive enemies of 
wild ducks’ nests, at about eight of 
the great refuges that have recently been 


established to encourage the broadbills 
comeback, Merrill C. Hammond of the 
U. S. Biological Survey reported to the 
Wildlife Conference as a result of his 
studies on the predations of the black 
thieves. 

Key to crow danger to ducks consists, 
at least in part, in the presence of suit- 
able nesting areas for the crows near the 
nesting areas of the ducks. Where crows 
were not abundant, ducks suffered little. 
Counter-attacks on crows by the guard- 
ians of the ducks were usually followed 
by an improvement in the nesting situ- 
ation. 

Ducks may hide their nests very clev- 
erly from human eyes, but that does not 
seem to save them from the crows. In- 
deed, Mr. Hammond stated, it seemed 
to be just these better concealed nests 
that crows were most successful in seek- 
ing out and robbing. 

Certain species seem to suffer more 
from crow predation than others. Un- 
fortunately, favorite duck species like 
mallard and redhead are among the 
more commonly attacked. 

The crows, of course, are after the 
eggs for food. Attacks are most apt to 
occur during the laying period, when 
the nests contain eggs but are left un- 
covered during daylight hours while the 
parent birds are out feeding. Once in- 
cubation has commenced and the eggs 
are kept covered most of the time, the 
number of attacks diminishes. 
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Houses for Ducks 


F YOU were suddenly asked, “What 

birds nest in hollow trees?” you 
would, of course, instantly answer, 
“Woodpeckers.” It might come as a sur- 
prise to learn that some ducks also nest 
in hollow trees—unless you know your 
wood ducks. Wood ducks are the ob- 
jects of special solicitude on the part of 
wildlife restorers. 

In many prairie state areas there are 
not enough hollow trees for the needs 
of wood ducks, it was pointed out to 
the Wildlife Conference by Arthur S. 
Hawkins and Frank C. Bellrose, Jr., of 
the Illinois Natural History Survey. For 
this reason, wooden “bird houses” of in- 
viting shape have been devised, and have 
received the approval of the ducks. Last 
year, over half of 350 board boxes set 
up on the bottom lands near Havana, 
Ill., had broad-billed tenants within four 
months. Further extension .of the duck 
housing program is contemplated for the 


coming season. 
Science News Letter, March 30, 1940 




















Protection Pays 


S IT WORTH while for farmers to 

protect and encourage wildlife? Dem- 
onstration that it is, even from a strictly 
financial viewpoint, was offered to the 
Wildlife Conference by Merrill C. Gil- 
fillan of the Ohio Division of Conserva- 
tion and Natural Resources. 

Mr. Gilfillan deliberately chose one of 
the toughest problems in wildlife man- 
agement that could be found in the 
United States: the northeastern part of 
Ohio, where there are many farmers all 
owning small, closely cultivated farms, 
and such big masses of urban popula- 
tion as Cleveland, Youngstown and Ak- 
ron. 

Cooperation of 23 farmers, with farms 
averaging only 68 acres each, was se- 
cured. They were shown how to make 
swamp and other uncultivable land as 
hospitable as possible to ducks,’ pheasants 
and other game birds, as well as to musk- 
rats and other fur-bearing animals. 

Carefully regulated hunting privileges 
were granted during the shooting season 
to city sportsmen who were more than 
willing to pay reasonable fees. In addi- 
tion, the farmers themselves harvested 
muskrat and other pelts. Taken alto- 
gether, wildlife protection made this 
“useless” land yield about as much reve- 
nue per acre as neighboring cultivated 
helds. 
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Coal Lands as Refuges 


MPTIED-OUT strip mines, hither- 
to disregarded as man-made deserts 
of no possible profit to anybody, are be- 
ing made to yield substantial returns 
in fish, fowl and fur, Lee E. Yeager of 
the Illinois Natural History Survey re- 
ported. 
Strip mines are coal workings where 
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the overburden of soil is so thin that it 
is more practicable to clear it away with 
steam-shovels and drags than to sink 
shafts. When the coal is all taken out, 
the land is left as great raw ridges 
of piled earth and shale, interspersed 
with swamps and long ponds. Aban- 
doned strip lands like this are common 
in several states of the Midwest. 

Natural return of trees, brush 
volunteer weed vegetation is beginning 


and 


MEDICINE 
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to afford suffcient shelter and food to 
encourage a considerable wildlife popu- 
lation, said Mr. Yeager. Speeding up 
the natural process by setting out the 
right types of vegetation has been found 
profitable in many places. The stripped 
lands, which would ordinarily yield noth- 
ing, are producing more game, fish and 
fur than similar areas along the mar- 
gins of fertile fields. 
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New Kidney Hormone Helps 
Gastric Ulcer Sufferers 


OPE for high blood pressure and 
stomach ulcer patients appeared in 
discoveries announced at the meeting of 
the Federation of American Societies for 
Experimental Biology in New Orleans. 
For the stomach ulcer patients there 
will be the new hormone urogastrone, 
obtained from kidney excretions. First 
trials on ten normal persons showed that 
this hormone can stop the formation of 
acid by the stomach, Drs. A. C. Ivy, E. 
Wiezcorowski and J. S. Gray, North- 
western University Medical School, re- 
ported. At present, ulcer patients must 
take alkaline powders to neutralize the 
acid in their stomachs so that it will 
not irritate the ulcers and cause bleeding. 
The new hormone will be injected 
under the skin. Such injections at pres- 


ent cause swelling and reddening. Dr. 


Ivy and associates hope shortly to over- 
come this feature by further purifica 
tion of the hormone, after which it will 
be ready for use in treating ulcer pa- 
tients. The hormone treatment, by check- 
ing the acid in the stomach, will give 
the ulcer a chance to heal. To prevent 


recurrence of the ulcer, Dr. Ivy said, the 
patients must learn a new philosophy ot 
life which will help them to take their 
worries more calmly. 
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Lowers Blood Pressure 
ATIENTS with malignant high 


blood pressure which could not be 
lowered by any other means, were helped 
by two new kidney extracts described 
by Drs. Irvine H. Page and O. M. Hel 


PACKAGED PEACOCKS 


Modern high-speed transportation makes 
possible express shipments undreamed-of a 
few years ago. Here are three rare white 
peacocks that recently went from Havana 
to Boston by air express, simply wrapped 
in paper and tied with cord. They travelled 
with a minimum of discomfort and ar- 
rived with their beautiful white plumage 
unsoiled and unruffled. Had it been neces- 
sary to use older, slower ways, they would 
have had to ride in crates, and would have 
reached their destination with feathers 
(and probably dispositions) considerably 
rumpled. 
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mer, Lilly Laboratory for Clinical Re 
search, Indianapolis, and Drs. J. R. Wil 
liams, Jr.. T. R. Harrison and Arthur 
Grollman, Vanderbilt and Johns Hop 
kins Universities, to the Biology meet 
ny Not only was blood pressure re 
duced but the condition of the thickened 
arteries improved and the sometimes 
blinding eye disturbance accompanying 
very high blood pressure was cleared up. 
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Pocket Oxygen Supply 


ILOTS of bombing planes who have 

to bail out at altitudes of 35,000 feet 
can be saved from dying of oxygen lack 
on the way down to the ground by a 
new device presented by Dr. Walter M. 
Boothby of the Mayo Clinic to the Bi 
ology meeting. The device is a pocket 
sized tube containing just enough oxy 
gen to keep the pilot alive until he 
altitude low enough to 
breathe in. A new sponge rubber valve 
for the oxygen mask, which does not 
freeze at high altitudes as metal valves 


reaches an 


sometimes do, gives further protection 
to pilots of both bombing and other 
planes flying at high altitudes. 
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French Digitalis Good 


phiry treatment for one million po 
tential heart disease patients in the 
United States will result from experi 
ments with a heart disease remedy an 
nounced by Drs. McKeen Cattell and 
Harry Gold, Cornell University Medical 
School, at the meeting of the Federa 
tion of American Societies for Experi 
mental Biology in New Orleans. 


The figure of one million heart disease 
patients is Dr. Gold’s estimate of the 
number of persons in this country who 
will require the heart remedy, digitalis, 
before they die. 

A French preparation of this material, 
which American physicians have thus far 
hesitated to use, is the best of the prepa 
rations of this drug from the foxglove 
plant, Drs. Cattell and Gold found. The 
French digitalis is more potent and 
more uniform than the others. Only 
three units of the French digitalis aré 
needed to give the same effect on the pa 
tient’s heart for which thirty units of 
other preparations are required. This ex 
tra strength may explain American phy 
sicians’ hesitancy to use the French digi 
talis. Not knowing its strength, they 
may have used too much of it, with un- 


toward results. 
Digitalis preparations vary as much as 


_southern-born di 
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300°, in strength, the Cornell investi- 
gators found. They believe present ac 
cepted methods of assaying digitalis 


strength by animal tests are not satisfac- 
tory. The French digitalis is a crystal- 
line preparation and can therefore be 
assayed by chemical instead of animal 
tests. This allows the manufacturer to 
put up digitalis doses of uniform strength 
which are more useful to the physician 
who prescribes digitalis tor his heart 


patients. 
Science News Letter, March 30, 1940 


Morphine Poisoning 
RESENT method of treating patients 


who try to commit suicide by taking 
overdoses of morphine are really only 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


adding insult to injury, Drs. Lloyd W. 
Hazeltine and Theodore Koppanyi, 
Georgetown University, Washington, 
D. C., declared, on the basis of experi- 
ments with more than 30 rabbits re- 
ported to the Biology meeting. The pres 
ent treatment is to give medicine like 
strychnine or caffeine which stimulate 
respiration, or breathing. The theory ot 
this treatment is that morphine kills by 
stopping breathing. 

Actually, the Georgetown investigators 
found, morphine poisoning has two ef- 
fects. First, it slows breathing, but after 
that period it stimulates breathing, and 
this effect is augmented by the stimulat- 
ing drugs. Blood circulation, they found, 
fails before breathing fails in morphine 


poisoning. 
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Exposure to Sun Helps 
Prevent Cancer Deaths 


Recent Studies Indicate Amount of Sunshine May Be 
Related to Cancer Incidence Though Sun May Cause It 


XPOSURE to sunlight during child- 
hood and adolescence, though it may 
result in cancer of the skin or lips, helps 
to prevent death from cancer. This 
theory, developed by Dr. Sigismund Pel- 
ler, Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene, is 
supported by U. S. Army figures in a 
report by Dr. Peller and Col. Charles G. 
Souder, M.C., U.S. Army. (Army Med: 
cal Bulletin.) 

According to Dr. Peller’s theory, de 
velopment of the easily curable skin or 
lip cancers protects against development 
of cancer in parts of the body that are 
less accessible for treatment and which 
therefore are more likely to be fatal. 

Of 242 white patients in the Army 
who were born in the southern tier of 
the States (south of the 40° of latitude), 
110 or 45°% had cancer of the skin or 
lip, while of 300 white cancer sufferers 
born in northern parts of the U. S. only 
20% had skin or lip cancer, the Army 
records show. During the time of serv- 
ice, both northerners and southerners are 
under identical medical care and living 
conditions. The difference is about the 
same in officers as in enlisted men, and 
it is especially high during the first 1o 
to 15 years of active service. Later on this 
difference between the northern- and the 
(Turn to page 207) 


REVENTING cancer by sunlight 

may be possible if scientists can learn 
more about how the sun’s rays affect the 
body. Evidence that exposure to sunlight 
does produce cancer immunity in some 
cases, was presented by Dr. Frank L. 
Apperly, Medical College of Virginia, to 
the American Association of Patholo- 
gists and Bacteriologists meeting in 
Pittsburgh. 

Cancer mortality in the United States 
and Canada grows less, Dr. Apperly 
finds, as the amount of sunlight increases 
across the continent and as more people 
are exposed to sunshine, for example, 
where more of the population is engaged 
in farming or other outdoor occupation. 

Differing from some other scientists 
who believe sunlight holds the key to 
cancer prevention, Dr. Apperly does not 
believe it is necessary to have skin can- 
cer in order to become immune to other 
forms of cancer. Those who hold this 
view believe cancer deaths might be re- 
duced by enough sunlight to cause skin 
cancer, which is easily cured, and which 
might leave the individual with immun- 
ity to other forms of cancer. 

Sun rays, or something closely associ 
ated with them, Dr. Apperly declared, 
have two separate effects: 1. they pro- 
duce some sort of relative immunity to 
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cancer in general and, in those locali- 
ties where the mean temperature is less 
than about 42 degrees Fahrenheit, even 
to skin cancer; 2. at mean temperatures 
above 42 degrees Fahrenheit, sun rays 
produce more cancer on those parts of 
the skin exposed to them, in spite of 
a generally raised immunity. 

3esides the statistics of cancer deaths 
in various climates, Dr. Apperly cited 
animal studies by other scientists which, 
though not completely applicable to hu 
mans, have a bearing on the question. 
When mice were given a large dose of 
X-rays before application of a cancer- 
causing coal tar chemical, methylcholan- 
threne, they died at almost three times 
the rate of animals not previously X 


MEDICINE 


rayed. Small doses of X-rays before the 
chemical treatment, however, protected 
the mice against the cancerous effect of 
the chemical to such an extent that the 
cancer mortality was only one-third that 
of the non-X-rayed group. 

“We may be able to reduce our can 
cer deaths,” Dr. Apperly concluded, “by 
inducing a partial or complete immunity 
by exposure of suitable skin areas to 
sunlight or the proper artificial light rays 
of intensity and duration insufficient to 
produce an actual skin cancer. 

“The study of the effects of sunlight 
on the living organism, and of those 
conditions in the skin which modify its 
action, may produce results of inesti- 


mable value.” 
Science News Letter, March 30, 1940 


Reports New Optical Test 
For Presence of Cancer 


Measurement With Interferometer of Blood Serum 
Mixed With Human Cancer Cells Reveals Disease 


NEW optical test that tells whether 

a person has cancer and whether 
after operation that cancer has been suc 
cessfully treated is claimed by Dr. M. 
W. Mettenleiter, New York surgeon, con- 
nected with St. Clare’s Hospital. 

In a preliminary series of 325 cancer 
cases, the test is reported to have proved 
gO, correct. 

Developed from German studies re- 
ported over the last 30 years, the Met 


tenleiter test involves the measurement 
of the densities of a number of samples 
of the person’s blood serum by use of an 
interferometer. The blood serum from 
the patient is mixed with an extract of 
human cancer cells from a patient known 
to have carcinoma of the breast. 
Varying amounts of the suspected pa- 
tient’s blood serum are placed in four 
test tubes containing equal amounts of 
the cancer extract. After incubation and 
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settling, the densities of the four dilu- 
tions are obtained, and plotted out 
graphically. The curves are reported to 
show a characteristic difference between 
cancerous and the non-cancerous blood 
serum. 

Dr. Mettenleiter believes that the test 
will prove of assistance in the early diag- 
nosis of cancer and in determining the 
course of a case. He finds that a curve 
indicating cancer slowly changes to a 
normal curve after a successful opera- 
tion. He reports that it changes again 
from a normal to a cancer curve in the 
earliest stages of recurrence. A cancer 
curve, it was found, does not change 
postoperatively if metastases or spread- 
ing of the cancer have already occurred 
or are about to take place elsewhere in 
the body. 

The test reaction failed to appear when 
serum of a pregnant woman or of a per- 
son with tuberculosis, syphilis or numer- 
ous other diseases was used, it was re- 
ported. However, as was to be expected, 
fever and intensive X-ray treatments in- 
fluenced the serum so as to make the 
test uncertain. Extract of normal organs, 
for example, fibroid tissue, failed to 
show any reaction. 

Dr. Mettenleiter made known his re- 
searches through a communication to the 
British science journal, Nature. He is a 
fellow of the American Medical Associa- 
tion and of the American College of 
Surgeons. Born and educated in Ger- 
many, he has practised in New York 
since 1927. 

A successful, practical test for cancer 
has been sought by many experimenters. 
About a score of such tests have been 
announced from time to time. The Met- 
tenleiter test will undoubtedly be re- 
ceived with interest. Others working on 
cancer will try it and they must report 
success before it can be expected to come 
into use. 

Science News Letter, March 30, 1940 


To make radios dependable, one com- 
pany tests sets in weather rooms which 
duplicate steamy jungle heat, sub-zero 
cold, and desert dryness. 


®erADIO 


Dr. Otto Struve, director of Yerkes Observatory 
and MeDonald Observatory, will give informa- 
tion on the annular eclipse of the sun to oc- 
cur on April 7, as guest scientist on “Adven- 
tures in Science’ with Watson Davis, director 
of Science Service, over the coast to coast 
network of the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
Thursday, April 4, 4:15 p.m., EST, 3:15 CST, 
2:15 MST, 1:15 PST. 

Listen in on your local station. Listen in each 
Thursday. 
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Many Unmarried Women 
One of the Evils of War 


O*! of the major evils of war, 
among many, is that it leaves too 
many unmarried women in the world or, 
put differently, it wipes out predomi- 
nantly the young men, under 30, who 
are recently married or who would nor- 


mally marry in a short time. 
Figures show that in the World War, 


72 of the German military deaths, 
55° of the French, were of men under 
30. This leaves a bad scar on the popula- 


tion itself in the opinion of statistical ex 
perts of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. 

The actual 
by losses in 
babies never to be born, a diving birth 
rate. And important also are the social 
effects of a deficiency of men in the popu- 
lation, and this is believed to have con- 
tributed to the great social unrest of the 
post-War years including the present 
war. 


battle losses are matched 


future population, little 
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Rabbit Fever ls Common 
Among Beaver in Wyoming 


HEALTH 


EAVER in Wyoming are seriously 

affected by tularemia, or rabbit fever, 
reports Prof. John W. Scott of the Uni 
versity of Wyoming. (Science, March 
15). Two human cases of tularemia have 
been traced to handling heavily infected 
carcasses of beaver that had died of tula 
remia. 

Attention was first called to the situa 
tion when parts of a beaver’s 
were sent to Prot. Scott’s laboratory by 
the State Game Warden of Wyoming, 
to learn the cause of death. One of Prof. 
Scott's colleagues incautiously handled 
the infected material without the pro 
tection of rubber gloves, and subsequent 
ly developed a case of tularemia. 


carcass 


The other human case was of a game 
warden who was investigating an epi 
demic of then unknown nature which 
was killing considerable numbers of bea 
ver in a certain stream valley. He sub 
sequently became sick, diagnosed his ill 
ness as the same malady that had killed 
the beaver, and later learned from blood 
tests made in a pathological laboratory 
that he had been correct and that the 
disease was tularemia. 


Two theories are proposed for the 


spread of tularemia among the beaver. 
The first takes account of the presence 
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in the region of rabbits known to be 
infected. Both rabbits and beaver some- 
times feed in the same alfalfa fields, and 
transfer of the germs may occur there. 
The other theory is based on recently 
discovered evidence that tularemia germs 
may float free in water. Support for this 
second theory is afforded by the fact 
that in a given area practically all beaver 
became infected. 

If tularemia becomes widespread and 
established among beaver the conse 
quences may be serious. Beaver are being 
encouraged to return to their old haunts 
all over the country, both as a conser- 
vation measure and as an eventual means 
of rebuilding the once important fur in- 
dustry. Tularemia could seriously dam- 
age the first hope by depopulating bea- 
ver colonies, and also make the animals 
dangerous to handle for fur-trapping 
purposes. 

Science 
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MATHEMATICS 


Trisection of Angle 
Is Still Impossible 


A THE risk of the wrath of the die 
hards, it can still be said that two 
problems proposed by the ancient Greeks 
—the trisection of any angle and the 
duplication of a cube—are still unsolved. 

For the benefit of all angle trisectors 
of which the field of amateur mathema- 
tics is filled, it must be hurriedly ex- 
plained that the trisection of an angle 
and the duplication of a cube cannot be 
accomplished with only a ruler and com- 
pass. 

The ruler can be used only for its 
straightedge and its markings must be 
disregarded. Use of the ruler’s divisions 
is a form of cheating in this old prob- 
lem. 

There are only three fundamental con- 
structions permitted: (1) Drawing a line 
segment between two points. (2) Ex- 
tending a line segment. (3) Drawing a 
circle with a given point as center and 
a given line segment as the radius. 

The only way new points, lines or 
line segments can be found, Prof. Wil- 
liam Vernon Lovitt points out in his new 
book, Elementary Theory of Equation 
(Prentice-Hall), is by the intersection of 
two lines, by the intersection of a line 
and a circle and by the intersection of 
two circles. 

Colorado College's professor of mathe- 
matics shows, in his new book, why it ts 
impossible to solve the trisection prob- 
lem or solve the duplication of a cube. 


But the angle trisectors go on and on. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH 


Yellow Fever May Invade 
Southern Part of U. S. 


MINOUS possibility: Yellow fever 

might invade our southern areas. 
Dr. J. H. Bauer, in charge of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation’s International Health 
Division Laboratories in a report issued 
by the U. S. Public Health Service cites 
recent epidemics of dengue fever, a 
disease transmitted from one person to 
another by the same mosquito that trans- 
mits yellow fever, Aedes aegypti. 

Remember that yellow fever has in the 
past killed thousands, even in cities as 
far north as Philadelphia. 

Optimistic fact: Vaccination is now ap- 
plied on a large scale in places where 
there is danger of infection. In 1938, 
more than 1,000,000 persons were vac- 
cinated in Brazil alone. (Quarantine 
officers of South American airline termi- 
nals in Miami, Fla., and Brownsville, 
Tex., keep a supply of vaccine ready for 
use. At New York, where the vaccine 
was first developed in the Rockefeller 
Foundation’s International Health Divi- 
sion Laboratories, and also in Rio de 
Janeiro, Bogota, London and Paris, vac- 
cination against yellow fever is available 
to missionaries, commercial employees 
and government officials stationed where 
there is danger of infection. 

Science News Letter, March 30, 
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Tropical Fungus Disease 
Found in United States 


RARE, highly fatal tropical disease 

known as systemic histoplasmosis, 
caused by a parasitic fungus, has been 
found in the United States. Newest case 
bringing the total recorded for the coun- 
try up to seven, is reported (Science, 
March 15) by Drs. J. D. Reid, J. H. 
Scherer and H. Irving of the Medical 
College of Virginia. 

Symptoms are weakness, emaciation, 
anemia and a notable falling off in num- 
ber of white blood corpuscles. Under the 
microscope, bone marrow preparations 
are seen to be crowded with enormous 
numbers of the parasitic fungal cells. 
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1940 “Duck Stamp” Design 
Features Favorite Species 


See Front Cover 


EDERAL “duck stamps” for 1940 will 

bear the picture of a pair of black 
ducks, one of sportsmen’s favorite spe- 
cies. As drawn for the U. S. Biological 
Survey by Francis L. Jaques, the ducks 
are shown flying down wind over the 
tops of a clump of wild rice. 

The stamps are sold for a dollar apiece, 
all hunting licenses must bear them. 
Many stamp collectors also buy them, 
either singly or in blocks. Funds from 
the stamp sales are used, along with 
other moneys, for the purchase and main- 
tenance of waterfowl refuges. 

The new design is now in the hands 
of the engravers, and the stamps will go 
on sale at all first and second class post- 
offices on July 1. 
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ASTRONOMY 


Earth Turning on Axis 
Serves as a Clock 


HE EARTH turning on its axis is a 

clock. It is accurate provided we ac- 
cept the length of day, the whole 24 
hours, as our fundamental unit of time 
and assuming the day is uniform in 
length, the same now as it was a hun- 
dred or a thousand years ago. 

As a matter of fact, the earth is in- 
constant. Scientists have found that it is 
not sufficiently constant to be relied up- 
on completely. Britain’s astronomer royal, 
Dr. H. Spencer Jones, has recently gath- 
ered evidence on this important prob- 
lem. 

The familiar pendulum clocks, even 
those of extreme accuracy used to keep 
the standard time of various countries, 
are not ideal for a study of the variations 
and the rate of the earth’s rotation. More 
useful for this purpose is the new type 
of vibration clock, independent of the 
attraction of the earth which affects the 
swing of a pendulum. 

In this vibration clock an alternating 
electric field sets up a vibration in quartz 
crystal which can be maintained with 
great accuracy. Being unaffected by the 
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pull of gravitation, as is a pendulum, 
the quartz oscillator clock is a better 
timekeeper than the earth itself. 

Scientists hope to learn by checking 
the quartz oscillator clock against the 
earth itself, something about the time 
required for a change in the length of 
day to occur. 

The ultimate hope is to understand 
the causes within the earth itself that 
produce changes in gravity which them- 
selves cause earth rotation to vary. From 
an everyday standpoint, the changes in 
the length of day are nothing to worry 
about. For example, about 1918 the 
length of day changed rather suddenly 
by about 0.0043 of a second which is 


a shortening of its length amounting to 


one part in 20,000,000. 
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See Dentist Regularly Is 
Summary of Caries Survey 


O FIGHT caries, or tooth decay, keep 

going to your dentist regularly from 
early childhood on. That about sums up, 
for practical purposes, the present status 
of the caries control situation just re- 
viewed by the American Dental Associa- 
tion. 

You may remember reading that this 
association of dentists was conducting a 
survey of all the research being done on 
dental caries, the most prevalent of all 
diseases. From 195 researchers, or groups 
of researchers, the association collected 
summaries of their findings to date. 
These have just been published in book 
form, Dental Caries, Findings and Con 
clusions on its Causes and Control for 
the benefit of dentists and_ scientists 
throughout the world. 

“Prevention of caries—like prevention 
of ‘the common cold’ and cancer—awaits 
further discovery,” declares the editor of 
this volume. 

Neither the causes of caries nor a 
means of prevention have been estab- 
lished, in spite of years of careful, com- 
petent investigation, he concludes. Some 
of the investigators, however, are opti- 
mistic that the prevention of caries can 
some day be achieved. 

“Meanwhile,” says the editor, “until 
until this goal is attainable, the best pos- 
sible practical dentistry, for all in need 
of it, will be the dental profession’s 
continued purpose in private and in pub- 
lic health service.” 

In other words, go to your dentist for 
early detection and treatment of tooth 
decay before its ravages cause loss of 
teeth. 

Science News Letter, March 30, 1940 
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New Operation for Deafness 
Is Reported Succesful 


HE miracle of making the deaf hear 

has been accomplished, apparently 
permanently, in 126 out of 150 cases. The 
means of achieving this operation, a new 
kind of surgical operation which re- 
models part of the ear, was announced 
together with the successful results by 
Dr. Julius Lempert of New York at a 
joint meeting of New York and Phila- 
delphia physicians at the Academy of 
Medicine, New York. 

The miracle of restoring hearing to pa- 
tients deafened by otosclerosis has been an- 
nounced before. The high hopes aroused 
by these previous reports have unfortu- 
nately dwindled. The feature of such 
operations is the creation surgically of a 
new window into the ear to let in sound 
waves. In otosclerosis, the ear’s normal 
window has become overgrown by bony 
tissue which interferes with transmisison 
ot sound waves. Because of the natural 
tendency of bone to repair itself after in- 
jury, the new window made by previous 
operations has always closed after a few 
weeks. 

Dr. Lempert’s operation is devised to 
discourage and prevent this tendency of 
bone to repair itself. The new window 
is made and the necessary ear-remodeling 
is done in one operation instead of two 
or more. The operation is performed 
through the ear canal instead of through 
an opening cut behind the ear. This re- 
duces injury to the tisues to a minimum 
and thus reduces to a minimum also the 
inflammatory reaction of the tissues. It 
is this reaction to injury that is likely to 
result in obliteration of the new window 
by new bony growth. 

The newly-created window, he re- 
ported, has remained permanently open 
in 126 out of 150 cases. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH 


More Children Now Saved 
Than Died 30 Years Ago 


APPY reminder the world is a better 
place, from the University of Illinois 
College of Medicine: 

More Illinois infants and young chil- 
dren are saved from their eight deadliest 
diseases in a year now than were killed 
by these diseases in 1910. The eight child- 
hood diseases causing most deaths are 
diarrhea, pneumonia, diphtheria, tuber- 
culosis, scarlet fever, whooping cough, 
measles, and meningitis. 
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Forty-seven members of RCA among 
572 industrial engineers and scientists 
given awards as “Modern Pioneers on 


American Frontiers of Industry.” 





QINce its beginning, the Radio Corporation of 
h/ America has held that Research in all fields 
of radio and sound is one of its major obligations 
to the public and to the future of radio. 

Research is the keystone of every operation of 
RCA. RCA Laboratories are the fountain head of 
many of the spectacular radio and electronic de- 
velopments of the past twenty years. 

Back of these developments... back of the term 
Research. in fact...are men. Men make discover- 
ies. And we at RCA are extremely proud of the 
man-power which has elevated RCA Research to 
a position of leadership. 

We wish to add our own congratulations to the 


public recognition these men have already re- 





ceived. And, in addition, we extend equally warm 
congratulations to the many other RCA engineers 
and scientists whose brilliant work is contributing 


so much to the progress of their industry. 


RCA Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
National Broadcasting Company 
RCA Laboratories 

R.C.A. Communications, Ine. 

RCA Institutes, Ine. 

R adiomarine Corporation of America 
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Manufacturers Honors RCA Scientists 





Of the 572 industrial engineers and scientists chosen 


by the National Association of Manufacturers to 
receive awards as “Modern Pioneers on American 
Frontiers of Industry,” forty-seven were members of 
the RCA organization. The awards were given for 
original research and inventions which have “con- 


tributed most to the creation of new jobs, new 


industries, new goods and services, and a higher 
standard of living.” 

Special national awards were given by the National 
\ssociation of Manufacturers to nineteen of those 
receiving honors. Dr. Vladimir K. Zworykin of the 
RCA Manufacturing Company was chosen to receive 


one of these national awards. 











47 RCA “Modern Pioneers on 


Randall Clarence Ballard Glenn Leslie Dimmick 
Max Carter Batsel 


Alda Vernon Bedford 


James L. Finch 

Dudley E. Foster 
George Lisle Beers 
Harold H. Beverage 
Rene Albert Braden 


George Harold Brown 


QO. B. Hanson 

Ralph Shera Holmes 
Harley A. lams 
Irving F. By rnes Ray David Kell 
Wendell LaVerne Carlson 
Philip S. Carter Winfield Rudolph Koch 
Lewis Mason Clement Fred H. Kroger 


Murray G. Crosby E. Anthony Lederer 








American Frontiers of Industry” 


Clarence Weston Hansell 


Edward Washburn Kellogg 


Humboldt W. Leverenz 
Nils Erik Lindenblad 
Loris E. Mitchell 


Gerrard Mountjoy 


Terry M. Shrader 
Browder J. Thompson 
Harry C. Thompson 
William Arthur Tolson 
George L. Usselman 
Arthur Williams Vance 
Arthur F. Van Dyck 
Julius Weinberger 
Irving Wolff 

Charles Jacob Young 


Vladimir Kosma Zworykin 


Harry Ferdinand Olson 
Richard R. Orth 
Harold O. Peterson 
Walter Van B. Roberts 
George M. Rose, Jr. 
Bernard Salzberg 

Otto H. Schade 


Stuart W. Seeley 
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ASTRONOMY 


Eclipse of the 
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Sun 


east. At Tallahassee it will start at 3:37 


Partial Solar Veiling Visible Throughout United States; 
Ring Eclipse Can Be Seen in Florida and Texas 


By JAMES STOKLEY 


HIEF astronomical event of April is 

an eclipse of the sun on Sunday the 
seventh. This will be visible through 
out Central America, Mexico, the United 
States and Canada, and is the first large 
eclipse seen in this area since 1932. In 
that year, on August 31, the path of a 
total eclipse crossed New England, and 
it was seen over the larger region as a 
partial, with the moon covering only a 
section of the sun’s disc. 

Because the moon’s path around the 
earth is not a circle, but an ellipse, its 
distance changes. Sometimes it is near- 
er, sometimes farther, than the average 
of 238,857 miles. This month it is near 
est (or at “perigee”) on the 20th, when 
only 223,700 miles from earth. On the 
5th it is farthest (at “apogee”), 252,400 
miles away. 

This, naturally, produces a change in 
the size the moon seems to have in the 
sky. On the 5th its apparent diameter 
is only about 88 per cent what it will be 
on the 2oth. 

The distance of the 
though not as much as that of the moon 
and over the year instead of over the 
month. Thus, all through April the sun 
has approximately the same apparent 
size. On April 16, the sun and moon 


sun varies too, 
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look to be just about the same diameter. 
After that the moon will appear larger. 
Then, if the moon were to eclipse the 
sun by coming before it, the entire solar 
disc would be hidden, and the eclipse 
would be total. But before that date, the 
moon being smaller, its disc will be un- 
able to cover the sun’s completely. 

On April 7, the moon, then new, will 
come between the earth and sun, causing 
a solar eclipse, but, because of the moon’s 
smaller apparent size, it will not be total. 

Instead, from the most favorable re- 
gion, in line with the centers of moon 
and sun, one will see the dark silhouette 
of the moon with a ring of the outer 
rim of the sun around it. 

After the Latin name for ring, the 
part of the sun remaining visible is called 
the “annulus,” and so this type of eclipse 
is called “annular.” 

On April 7 the path along which the 
annulus can be seen begins in the west- 
ern part of the Pacific Ocean, at a point 
about 175 degrees East longitude and 5 
degrees South latitude. At this position, 
the moon will be in front of the solar 
disc at sunrise. 

Since this is to the west of the inter- 
national date line, it will be Monday, 
April 8, there, by local time, so this is 
one of those curious eclipses that start 
the day after they end! 

The eclipse path, about 150 miles wide, 


travels eastward, crossing Christmas 
Island, then over Southern California, 
northern Mexico, Texas, Mississippi, 


Louisiana, Alabama, Georgia and north- 
ern Florida. Chihuahua, San Antonio, 
Austin, Houston, Baton Rouge, New Or 
leans, Pensacola, Tallahassee, Savannah 
and Jacksonville are the principal cities 
where it is visible. 

At Austin, for example, the moon will 
first begin to bite into the edge of the 
sun at 2:07 p. m., Central Standard 
Time. At 3:46 p. m., the moon will be 
entirely in front of the sun, and the ring 
will be visible around it. This will last 
for a little over six minutes, then the 
ring will be broken as the moon comes to 
the other edge of the sun. At 5:16 p. m., 
as the last bit of the moon leaves the 
sun, the eclipse will be entirely over. 

The entire eclipse will be later farther 





p. m., Eastern Standard Time. The mid- 
dle will come at 5:06, and the annular 
phase will last nearly five and one half 
minutes. It will be over at 6:22 p. m. 

In other parts of North America there 
will be a partial eclipse, with the moon 
only partly covering the sun. The nearer 
one is to the annular path, the more of 
the sun will be hidden. In Sacramento, 
California, the first bite will be taken 
from the sun at 11:28 a. m., Pacific 
Standard Time. At 1:05 p. m., it will 
be at its maximum, with 57 per cent 
of the sun’s diameter covered. It will 
be over at 2:37 p. m. The times at Den- 
ver, Colorado, in Mountain Standard, 
for the beginning, middle, and end, are 
1:01 p. m., 2:36 p. m., with 66 per cent 
of the sun’s diameter covered, and 4:00 
p. m. For Chicago, in Central Standard 
Time, these are: 2:33 p. m.; 3:56 p. m., 
with 65 per cent; and 5:08 p. m. For 
New York; using Eastern Standard 
Time: 3:50 p. m.; 5:05 p. m. (68 per 
cent); and 6:12 p. m. 

With astronomers often going half- 
way around the world to observe an 
eclipse, one might imagine that this, 
in an easily accessible region, would be 
particularly popular. An astronomer who 
might happen to be in the path would 
hardly turn his back, but no scientific 
expeditions are being organized to ob- 
serve it, as they are for the year’s second 
eclipse, visible in South America and 
South Africa on October first. 

This will be total, the moon will com- 
pletely cover the sun, and the corona, the 
outer solar layer, will appear. Many 
other important observations can also be 
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made when the sun’s inner part is entire- 
ly hidden. With an annular eclipse, even 
the narrow ring of the sun that remains 
visible still gives enough light to hide all 
these effects. 

Even though this month’s eclipse lacks 
scientific importance, it is a rare phe- 
nomenon, and interesting to watch, es- 
pecially to one in the path of the an- 
nulus. No one, of course, should look 
at the sun, even when partially covered, 
without some protection, such as the tra- 
ditional smoked glass. Better still is very 
dense photographic negative. If this is 
not available, one can make a pinhole 
in a card, and easily look at the sun 
through it. Looking directly at the sun 
may well cause a permanent injury to 
the eye. 

As is always the case with an eclipse of 
the sun, this one occurs at the time of 
new moon. The full moon, then, comes 
about two weeks later, on April 21, and 
this is the one marking the beginning 
of the Hebrew celebration of Passover. 
Actually, it starts at sunset on April 
22, because the Jewish calendar, like 
that used by the Christian church for 
calculating religious festivals, keeps only 
approximately in step with the celestial 
events themselves. 

Ordinarily, the Passover full moon is 


Jace North 


Time, on April 10, 
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also the one that determines the date of 


Easter, but this year they happen to be a 
month apart. The current year in the 
Hebrew calendar, 5700, is a leap year, 
with 13 months instead of 12. We are 
now in the extra month, called Veadar. 
On April 9 commences the next month, 
Nisan, in which, on the 14th day, comes 
the beginning of Passover. Thus the ex- 
tra month pushes the Jewish festivals 
later than they would come in an ordi- 
nary 12 month Hebrew year. (See dis- 
cussion of determination of date of 
Easter, Scrence News Letter, February 
24, 1940.) 

More brilliant than any other star or 
planet, our neighbor world, Venus, is 
now conspicuous in the western sky after 
sunset. Just as soon as the sun goes 
down, long before any other celestial ob- 
ject can be seen, this beautiful orb shines 
brilliantly well above the horizon. On 
the accompanying maps, where we see 
the aspect of the heavens at 10:00 p. m., 
April 1; 9:00 p. m., April 15, and 8:00 
p. m., April 30, the position of Venus 
is indicated for two positions, at the be- 
ginning and end of the month. 

Close to it is shown another planet, 
the only other visible these evenings, 
Mars. At 7:00 p. m., Eastern Standard 
Venus passes Mars. 
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POLAROID’ 


for Economy 





In 


laboratory experiments 


Optical 
Bench 


Polaroid Type II Film is in the 
form of durable, 
easily cut with scissors to fit im- 
provised apparatus for working 
with polarized light in projectors, 
microscopes, polariscopes, polari- 
meters, 
mineralogy polariscopes, densito- 
meters, 
3-dimensional picture demonstra- 
tions, photometers, 
for scientific exhibits. 


It is economical. Nine pairs of 
microscope attachments may be 
cut from one standard 4” square 
of film—at a cost of less than 50c 


each. Two sheets, 4” square, 
price: $7.50. 
Write Division 5 . . . for cata- 


log. 


POLAROID CORPORATION 
720 Main Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


*T.M. Reg. (@) U. S. Pat. Off. 
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When closest, Venus will be about 4 
times the moon’s diameter to the north. 
In contrast to Venus, now unusually 
bright, Mars, which is very far away, is 
quite faint. In the astronomer’s scale, 
Venus is now of magnitude minus 3.9; 
more than 160 times the brightness of 
Mars, with magnitude plus 1.7. 

Mars, red in color, is close to the star 
Aldebaran, in the figure of Taurus, the 
Bull, but the star is of magnitude plus 
1.06, and this makes it about one and 
three quarters as bright as the planet. 
The latter, however, has a rather steady 
glow, while the star may be seen to 
scintillate, or twinkle. 

Several other stars of the first magni 
tude are on view this month in the eve 
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C] Renew 


Name 
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my subscription to Science News Letter for 


ning. Brightest of all is Sirius, the dog 
star, low in the southwest. Nearby, to 
the right, are three stars in a row, the 
belt of Orion, the warrior, and above 
these is Betelgeuse. Still higher is Pollux, 
the brighter of the twins, Gemini. Cas- 
tor, to the north, is the other. 

High in the south is a figure called 
the “sickle,” because of its shape. The 
blade of the implement curves over to 
the southwest, the handle is down, with 
the brilliant Regulus at the end. This is 
actually a part of the constellation of 
Leo, the lion. Next to it, below and to 
the left, is Virgo, the virgin, with first 
magnitude Spica. 

To the north is Ursa Minor, the little 
bear, in which we find the little dipper, 
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ECLIPSE MAP 


Here is your guide for watching the beau- 
tiful annular eclipse of the sun on April 7. 
Although of little scientific interest be- 
cause it is not a total eclipse, but leaves 
a ring of the sun’s surface visible around 
the disc of the moon, this spectacular 
event will be well worth your watching. 


that has the pole star, or the north star, 
at the end of the handle. Above this 
is the great dipper, in Ursa Major, the 
big bear. The pointers, which indicate 
the direction of the pole star, are at the 
western extremity of the dipper. If we 
follow the dipper’s curved handle to 
the south we come first to Arcturus, in 
Bootes, the bear driver, and then to 
Spica. The latter, by the way, can be 
easily found because near it, to the right, 
is a quadrilateral of fainter stars, called 
Corvus, the crow, though it looks more 
like the mainsail of a ship than a bird. 

Very low in the northeast can be 
found Vega, in Lyra, the lyre, the last 
of our first magnitude stars of the April 
evenings. In future months it will be 
much more prominent, as it is the bright- 
est star to be seen in the evening skies 
of summer. 


Celestial Time Table for April 


Friday, April 5, 4:00 a. m., Moon far- 
thest, 252,400 miles away. Sunday, April 7. 




















Annular eclipse of sun; 3:18 p. m., New 
moon. Monday, April 8, 4:02 a. m., Algol 


at minimum; 9:09 p. m., Moon _ passes 
Saturn. Wednesday, April 10, 7:00 p. m., 
Venus passes Mars. Thursday, April 11, 
12:51 a. m., Algol at minimum; 1:38 p. m., 
Moon passes Mars; 2:14 p. m., Moon passes 
Venus; 5:00 p. m., Jupiter in line with sun. 
Friday, April 12, 4:00 a. m., Mercury far- 
thest west of sun. Saturday, April 13, 9:40 
p. m., Algol at minimum. Monday, April 15, 
8:46 a. m., Moon at first quarter. Tuesday, 
April 16, 6:29 p. m., Algol at minimum. 
Wednesday, April 17, 7:00 a. m., Venus 
farthest east of sun. Saturday, April 20, 
2:00 p. m., Moon nearest, 223,700 miles 
away. Sunday, April 21, 11:37 p. m., 
Full moon. Wednesday, April 24, 1:00 p. 
m., Saturn in line with sun. Monday, April 
29, 2:49 a. m., Moon in last quarter. 
Eastern Standard Time throughout. 
Science News Letter, March 30, 1940 
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minishes, as the exposure to open-air life 
during active service supersedes the child- 
hood influences. And this exposure is of 
course identical for northerners and 
southerners. 

The average case fatality rate of can- 
cer for white persons born in the south 
is substantially lower than for northern- 
ers. Army officers have a cancer mor- 
tality 48.59% lower than the civil popu- 
lation of New York City or of other big 
cities. 

Under the same environmental condi- 
tions, the skin of colored persons is less 
likely to develop cancer than the skin 
of white persons, Dr. Peller and Col. 
Souder report. 

Of 100 white cancer patients in the 
U.S. Army, 35°% suffer from lip or skin 
cancer, of 100 colored patients only 6.5°%. 
The higher resistance of the colored skin 
to the sun rays is, however, of no avail 
to the colored people. On the contrary, 
due to their higher percentage of the 
much more malignant internal tumors, 
the average case fatality rate is much 
higher for colored than for white cancer 
patients. 

News Letter, March 30, 
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Desert Night Life 


= are not so devoid of animal 
life as they seem to the motorist 
driving rapidly through them, or even to 
the casual observer who gets out for 
a stroll through the cactus and mesquite, 
Prof. Charles T. Vorhies of the Uni- 
versity of Arizona pointed out. 

The animals are there, but mostly in- 
visible. Some of the rodents burrow deep, 
to find coolness and conserve their body 
moisture. Other animals—rodents, birds, 
reptiles and insects alike—rest in the 
shade of the tough desert plants or hide 
in cracks in the rocks. Very few of them 
brave the sun: “There are no ‘cactus 
animals’,” said Prof. Vorhies. At dawn 
and dusk, and during the dark hours 
of night, is when the desert is really alive. 

Another point developed by Prof. 
Vorhies is a reversal of the commonly 
held belief that rabbits and smaller 
rodents hasten the disappearance of good 
range grasses from overgrazed land and 
encourage the appearance of economi- 
cally worthless weeds. Recent evidence 
seems to indicate that the coming of 
huge rodent populations to harmed 
rangelands is a consequence, not a cause, 
of their ruin. They are themselves “weed 
animals”. 


Science News Letter, March 30, 1940 


Communication Disruption 
Blamed on Sun Disturbance 


TERRIFIC disturbance on the sun 
was the cause of the worst mag- 


netic disturbance since 1921 which 
blacked-out telegraph lines, disturbed 
radio communication, and _ interfered 


with long distance telephony on Easter. 

Unusual radiation from the sun swept 
down upon the earth, setting up vast 
currents of electricity in the upper at- 
mospheric layers, 60 to go miles above 
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the earth, and shooting electrical currents 
through the earth to mix up or make 
inoperable communication lines, espe- 
cially those that use the earth as one side 
of the circuit. 

Preliminary indications are that the 
storm was even more severe, especially on 
communication by wire, than the famous 
Easter storm of 1938, which occurred on 
Easter Saturday, April 16. In that storm 
a telegraph station in Oslo was set on fire 
by the current created and telephone bells 
rang without anyone calling. 

In this Easter’s storm, earth currents 
on communication wires as high as 250 
volts were reported and it is believed 
likely that as much as several million 
amperes of current was generated in the 
ionosphere high above the earth. 

The horizontal intensity of the earth’s 
magnetic force had a range of over 1,000 
gammas, compared with a range of 50 
for an ordinary day. A range of 200 
gammas is considered a magnetic storm. 
Gamma is a unit of magnetic intensity. 

A large sunspot group visible to the 
naked eye properly protected by smoked 
glass, was in its best observing position 
on Sunday, but three previous appear- 
ances of the same group had brought 
no such extreme magnetic effects. Evi- 
dently the solar disturbance was a gi- 
gantic flare-up rather than just a sunspot. 

Science News Letter, March 30, 1940 
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NEW KIT 
Vitamin Bl, PLANT MAGIC B1 tablets 


The only convenient form of Vitamin Bl. Drop 
tablet in water. Water plants. NO fuss, NO 
bothersome stock solutions, NO measuring. Al- 
ways accurate. 100 tablets (season's supply) 

$1.00 pp 


SOILLESS GARDEN Grow (fruits, flowers, 
vegetables, indoors and out. In water, sand, 
cinders or soil. Tomatoes fifteen feet tall yleld- 
ing 1,500 lbs. per acre have been grown by 
this method. New kit, no measuring, no bother, 
RS TD. cn caccctnneeccenncssccsenennss $1.50 pp 


COLCHISALVE (poison) For advanced experi- 
menters. Not a stimulant or a plant food. Ac- 
tually originates utterly new giant plants and 
vegetables, unheard of fruits, doubled and re- 
doubled flowers. Termed ‘‘most revolutionary dis- 
covery of the age. Made according to Experi- 
mental Station formula. We are the first to offer 
an easy to use kit with generous supply, enough 
for dozens of experiments for only........ $2.00 

carriage extra 

QUEST Science Summary—the only widely recog- 
nized magazine covering SOTLLESS GROWTH, 
VITAMIN Bl, COLCHICINE, etc., plus all 
Garden and Scientific Hobbies. If you are in- 
terested in popular Science or Gardening, this 
is the magazine for you. Spectal offer 5 issues 
plus FREE GIANT YEARBOOK OF GARDEN 

EXPERIMENTS  ..cccccccccccccccccccces $1.00 
All offers subject to change. Send your cheek 

or cash ete. to 


CAMBRIDGE LABORATORIES 
B-1 
Wellesley, Mass. 
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*First Glances at New Books 


ANTHROPOLOGY 
Race, LaANGuacE AND CuLturE—Franz 
Boas—Macmiillan, 647 p., $5. A collection 
of Dr. Boas’ writings which deal with 
varied and fundamental problems of an- 
thropology as a dynamic, rather than a 
purely descriptive, science. Many of these 
papers were first read on notable scien- 
tific occasions, and the volume provides 
a fireside lecture course with one of 
America’s most eminent teachers. 
Science News Letter, March 30, 1940 


EDUCATION 

How to Reap a Book—Mortimer J. 
Adler Simon and Schuster, 398 p., 
$2.50. A somewhat wordy exposition of 
the viewpoint that the great books are 
the most readable and most worth read 
ing, plus instructions for mastering con 
tents of good books. A suggested reading 
list is appended. 


Science Newa Letter, March 30, 1940 


EXPLORATION 
Ten YEARS IN THE Conco — W. E. 
Davis — Reynal & Hitchcock, 301 p., 
$2.50. Reminiscences of a physician who 
practised among African natives for ten 
years, returning recently. He rates this 
experience the most interesting ten years 
of his life, and he succeeds in conveying 
to the reader the fascination of working 
with these natives who say _ blandly, 
“White men aren't people.” 
Science Newa Letter, March 30, 1940 


MEDICINE 

Dentat Caries, Findings and Conclu- 
sions on its Causes and Control—The 
Advisory Comm. on Research in Den- 
tal Caries, American Dental Association. 
189 p., $1. See page 201. 


Science Newa Letter, March 30, 1940 


BOTANY 
A MANUAL oF THE LIVERWORTS OF 
West VIRGINIA Nelle Ammons — 
American Midland Naturalist, University 
of Notre Dame, 161 p., $1.75. A state 
flora of the lower bryophytes, carefully 
worked out and well illustrated. More 
manuals of this kind are badly needed 
for the assistance of field botanists the 
country over. 
Science News Letter, March 30, 1940 


ZOOLOGY 

AMERICAN Mammats, Their Lives, 
Habits, and Economic Relations—W. J. 
Hamilton, Jr.— McGraw-Hill, 434 p., 
$3.75. Classification and description, 
which usually dominate books about ani- 


mals, are confined in this one to a rela- 
tively short section at the outset. The 
bulk of the book deals with such topics 
as food, storage, behavior, distribution 
and economic significances. The style is 
terse and straightforward. Illustrations 
are good. 

Science Newa Letter, March 30, 1940 


POPULATION 
Poputation, A Problem for Democ- 
racy—Gunnar Myrdal—Harvard Univ. 
Press, 237 p., $2. (The Godkin Lectures, 
1938) Fundamental discussion of our 
greatest natural resource, the people 
themselves, a publication of material 
first presented as the Godkin Lectures 
at Harvard in 1938 by a leading Swed- 
ish population authority. 
Science News Letter, March 30, 1940 


PHYSICS 

SraTisTicAL THERMopYNAMIcs—R. H. 
Fowler and E. A. Guggenheim—Cam- 
bridge (Macmillan), 693 p., $9.50. A 
complete and profound text for the most 
serious students of science with an ex- 
haustive mathematical background. De- 
signed for advanced research workers, 
this book will be standard in its field for 
many years to come. It is a companion 
volume for Prof. Fowler's Statistical Me- 


r Aanics. 
Science Newa Letter, March 30, 1940 


SCIENCE-—JUVENILE 
CuHiLpreNn’s Science Sertes—Pennsyl- 
vania Work Projects Administration— 
Albert Whitman and Co.: Looking at 
the Moon, 48 p., 50c.; The Story of Bees, 
45 p., 50c.; A Trip on Many Waters, 48 
p., 50c. Simple, brief authenticated fac- 
tual stories for children, illustrated ade- 
quately, in some cases with colored draw- 
ings. 
Science Newa Letter, March 30, 1940 


CHEMISTRY—ENGIN EERING 
Wuat ts Steet? An Introduction for 
Everyman to the Science of Steel (3d 
ed.)—Leopold Scheer; trans. by F. L. 
Meyenberg—Chem. Pub. Co., 164 p., $3. 
What steel is and how it is made is told 
for the layman reader. 
Science News Letter, March 30, 1940 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


ANTHROPOMETRIC OBSERVATIONS ON 


rHE Eskimos AND INDIANS OF LABRADOR 
—T. Dale Stewart and William Duncan 
Strong—Field Museum of Natural Hts- 
tory, $1.75. (Anthropological Series, Vol. 
31, No. 1) 


Science News Letter, March 30, 1940 


BIOGRAPHY 
NanseN—Anna Gertrude Hall—Vzk- 
ing Press, 165 p., $2.50. The life story 
of Fridtjof Nansen, explorer, scientist, 
statesman, sympathetically told, and fit- 
tingly illustrated in blue and white that 
suggests the cold of Norway and the 
Arctic. Boris Artzybasheff is the artist. 
Science News Letter, March 30, 1940 
GENERAL SCIENCE 
Science For Hanpicrart STUDENTs— 
H. Morton—Chemical Pub. Co., 149 p., 
$3. Simple physics for those who intend 
to work in wood and metal, written for 
British use. 
Science News Letter, March 30, 1940 


GBOLOGY 

AptronpAacK IGNgous Rocks AND 
Tuer MetaMorpuismM—A. F. Budding- 
ton—Geological Soc. of Amer., 354 Pp. 
$3.25. This book treats, in full detail, of 
the geology of one of the best known, 
most interesting, and most readily acces- 
sible of the older geologic areas of this 
country. Intended primarily for a special 
audience, it does not pretend to be 
“popular”. 


Science News Letter, March 30, 1940 


ANTHROPOLOGY ART 

SKETCHES BY PauL KANE IN THE IN- 
DIAN Country, 1845-1848 — David I. 
Bushnell, Jr.—Smithsonian Inst., 25 P-, 
11 figs., 20c. The story of a painter who 
traveled among Canada’s Indians, illus- 
trated with some of his Indian scenes and 


portraits. 
Science News Letter, March 30, 1940 


M ALACOLOGY 

GAsTROPODA-PULMONATA, SCAPHOPODA 
eT Bivatvia—W. Adam and E. Leloup— 
Musée Royal d’Historie Naturelle de Bel- 
gique, Bruxelles, 126 p., 7 plates, 1 map. 
(Résultats Scientifiques du Voyage aux 
Indes Orientales Néerlandaises de LL. 
AA. RR. le Prince et la Princesse Léo- 
pold de Belgique, ed. by V. Van Strae- 
len, Vol. II, Fasc. 20.) 


Science News Letter, March 30, 1940 


MATHEMATICS 
ELEMENTARY THEORY OF EQuaTIONs— 
William Vernon Lovitt—Prentice-Hall, 
237 p., $2.50. See page 200. 
Science News Letter, March 30, 1940 


ICHTHYOLOGY 
List oF THE FisHes TAKEN ON THE 
PRESIDENTIAL CRUISE OF 1939—Waldo L. 
Schmitt and Leonard P. Schultz—Smith- 
sonian Inst., 10 p., 10 ¢. 
Science News Letter, March 30, 1940 























